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Class five is a radical departure from the others. Two-piece walls were brought out about three years ago and have distinctive features worthy of consideration. They are manufactured by pressure of a medium mixture, usually containing a considerable portion of large aggregates. This mixture is shoveled into the mold, pressed almost instantaneously, and forthwith released from the mold. Where it is desired to use a face mixture of color or texture other than the concrete forming the body of the block, a gage is used to rake out a quarter or three-eighths of an inch of the coarse concrete before it is pressed, and the face matter is applied on this loose mass and all pressed at one time. This bonds the face and body of the block very firmly together and as the pressure is applied directly to the face of the block a beautiful face of great hardness and density is obtained. This method of manufacture is made possible by the shape of the block, which consists of a face section with a long right-angle arm extending inwardly from the middle and a shorter arm extending from each end. Iir laying the blocks in a wall no portion of a block extends through the wall and, indeed, by leaving the interior vertical joints open to afford a free circulation of air no portion or a block on one side of the wall comes in contact with any block from the opposite side, thus precluding the passage of moisture and producing in effect two walls, tied by the overlapping of arms or webs in alternate courses, and affording a great resistance to lateral stress by the employment of the principle of bonding known as the header and stretcher bond of brick work or the three-quarter stone of ordinary masonry, while in thin partition walls the bonding is by the system, of through-stones.
CURING.
While the importance of curing leads us to consider it under a separate heading, it is well to understand distinctly that curing is a most important part of the manufacturing process. It is in the adaptability for effective and thorough curing that block construction differs essentially from all other systems of concrete construction, and therein does it possess a distinct advantage. It is, however, necessary that the importance of curing be firmly impressed upon the block maker and every effort made to secure the best results. I believe that to a failure to appreciate the advantages of scientific curing is due, more than to any other cause, the difficulties encountered by many manufacturers. To secure strength and durability in concrete blocks it is necessary that the cement shall have a certain amount of water to produce the chemical reactions resulting in crystallization of the silicates of lime and aluminum. If the requisite amount of water be not used in the initial mixing it is evident that it must be subsequently sup-